FOL 

*■ *4 4 

FQLIA'CEOUS. ad}* [filiaceus* f torn folium* Latin.] Con- 
lifting of lamina or leaves. 

Apiece of another,. conftftmgfcf an outer cruft, of a ruddy 
talky fpar, and a blue talky fdiaceom fpar. Woodward on Fojf 
Jo'liage. n.f. [fi'ittm* Latin ; fmillage, French >} Leaves; 
tufts of leaves; the apparel of leaves to a plant. 

The great columns are finely engraven with fruits and fo¬ 
liage* that run twitting about them from the very top to the 
bottom. Addifon on Italy* 

When {welling bu< 3 s their odVous foliage lhed 3 
And gently harden into fruit, the wife 
Spare not the little offsprings, if they grow 
Redundant . . m 

ToFo'l i ate. v. a, [ folwius, folium, Lat in. ] To beat into 

laminas or leaves. 

Gold foliated, or any metal filiated, cleaveth. Bacon. 

If gold be foliated, and held between your eyes and the 
light, the light looks of a greemfh blue, Newton 's Opt* 

Folia tion. n.f [foliatio* folium* Latin.] 
j* The act of beating into thin leaves* 

2. Foliation is one of the parts of the flower of a plant, being 
the collection of thofe fugacious coloured leaves called petala, 
which con flit Lite the com pats of the flower ; and alfc feme- 
times to fecure and guard the fruit which fuccecds the folia¬ 
tion, as in apples, pears, &c and fometimes Hands within It, 
as in cherries, apricots, &c, for thefc, being of a tender and 
pulpous body, and coming forth in the colder parts of the 
Spring, would be often injured by the extremities of weather, 
if they were not thus protected and lodged up within their 
flowers. Shiny* 

FoTiature. n.f [from folium, Latin.] The ftate of being 
hammered into leaves. Died. 

FQ'LIQ* n.f \in folio* Latin.] A large book, of which the 
pages are formed by a fheet of paper ones doubled. 

Plumbinus and Plumeo made left progrefs in knowledge, 
though they had read over more JSAVj* Watts s Improvement* 
Fo'liomoILT. ad}* [ filimn mortuum, Latin*] A dark yellow; 
the colour of a leaf faded : vulgarly called phihmet* 

A flinty pebble was of a dark-green colour, and the exte- 
riour cortex of a foUomert colour. 

FOLK, n.f [ pole, Saxon; volk* Dutch.] 
j. People, in familiar language. 

Never troubling him, either with afkingqiieftions, or find¬ 
ing fault with his melancholy, but rather fitting to his dolor 
dolorous difeourfes of their own and other folks misfor¬ 
tune. Sidney* 

Dorikus having married his After, had his marriage infhort 
time bleft, for fo are folk wont to fay, how unhappy fcever the 


Lake xxiL 54.. 
Jer* xlii. ib. 

Ben , Johnjm. 


Woodward on Fojjih. 


Sidney* 4 


Hudibras, p- u 


2. 


children after grow, with a fon. 

When with greateft art he fpoke, 

YouM think he talk’d like other folk ; 

For all a rhetorician’s rules 
Teach nothing but to name his tools. 

Nations; mankind. 

Thou {halt judge the folk rigfiteoufly, and govern the na¬ 
tions upon earth. Pfalm IviL 4. 

3* Any kind of people as diferiminated from others. 

The river thrice hath flow’d, no ebb between ; 

And the old folk* times doting chronicles, 

Say it did fo a little time before. Sbakrfp. 

Anger is a kind of bafeneft ; as it appears well in the weak- 
nefs of children, women, okl/p/L, and lick folks . Bacon s Ejf 
4, It is now ufed only in familiar or burl cfque language. 

Old good man Dobfon of the green, 

Remembers he the tree has feen, 

And goes to fhew the fight. Swift* 

He walk’d, and wore a threadbare cloak; 

He din’d and flipp’d at charge of other folk* Swift* 

FoTkmote. n f [from folk and mtie*] 

Thofe hills were appointed for two fpecial ufes, and built 
by two fe verdl nations : the one is that which you cal) folk* 
mitts* built by the Saxons, and fignifih in the Saxon a meeting 
of folk. Spenfer on Ireland* 

Fc/llicle* n.f [fiUkulus* Latin.] 
j. A cavity in any body with Ikong coats 

Although there be no eminuit and circular follicle, no round 
bag or vefiek, which long contained! this humour; yet is 
there a manifeft receptacle of choler from the liver into the 
guts. B owns PulgarErrmrs* b iii. c. t. 

2. Follicle is a term in botany figni tying ihe (etd-vc lifts, capful a 
feminaHs, or cafe, which Tome fruits and feeds have over 
them ; as that of the alketigi, pedieuJaris, 5 ^c. Quincy* 


To FO LLOW, v* a. [pollan, Saxon ; vplgen* Dutch*] 

1. To go after; not before nr fsde by fide. 

] had rather, forfuotb, go before you like a man, than fo 'low 
him like a dwarf ebakcjpearc $ Merry lFives ofWtndjhr * 

2. To purine as an enemy. 

Wherever guilt can flv, revenge ca n follow* Irene. 

3. To attend as 3 dependant. 

And the three ddeft fons of JdTe went and followed Saul to 
the battle, * * Sa. xvii. 1 

Such finding rogues as thefc feoth every paflfon, 
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FOL 

That in the nature of their lords rebels: ^ 

As knowing nought, like dogs, but following. Shak, K> Let?* 
Let not the mufe then flatter lawfefe fway, 

Nor/o How fortune where fee leads the way. Pope. 

4. To pur (lie. 

Not yielding over to old age his country delights, he was at 
that time following a merlin Sidney* b. ii. 

Some pious tears the pitying hero paid. 

And follow'd with his eyes the fleeting fhade. Dryden* s Mn. 

W z follow fate* which does too fait purfue. Bryden* 

5. To fucceed in order of time. 

6. To be confequential* as effefts to caufes. 

7* To imitate; to copy. 

Where Rome keepeth that which is ancienter and better, 
others, whom we much more affc£t, leaving It for newer, and 
changing it for worfe, we had rather folhw the perfeflions of 
them whom we like not, than in defeats refemblc them whom 
we love. Hooker, b. v, f 28, 

111 pal terns are lure to be followed more than good rules. 

Locke on Education, 

8. To obey; to obferve. 

If all who do not follow oral tradition as their only rule of 
faith arc out of the church, then ail who follow the council 
0± Trent arc no Chriftians. FilLtfon* Prtfau, 

Moft men admire 

Virtue, who follow not her tore. Paradife Regain'd* i. vii. 
g. To confirm by new endeavours; to keep up indefatigably. 
They bound themfelves to his laws and obedience; and in 
cafe it had been followed upon them, as it fhould have beer, 
they {hould have been reduced to perpetual civility. Spenjer, 
10. To attend to; £0 be bufiet! with. 

He that undertaketh and fdkwetb other mens bufmefs for 
gain, fiiall fall into fuits. Fcduf xxix. 9. 

To Follo w* *u.n. 

1, To come after another, 

Peter followed afar off. 

Fhe famine fhal! follow clofe after you. 

Welcome all that lead or follow 
To the oracle of Apollo. 

2, To be poftcriour in time. 

3, To be confcquential, as effeft ft) caufe. 

If the negledt or abufe of liberty to examine what would 
really and truly make for his happinefe mifleads him, the mifl 
carriages that follow on it muft be imputed to his own elec¬ 
tion* Lode* 

To tempt them to do what is neither for their own nor the 
good of thofe under their care, great mifehiefs cannot but 

follow* Lode. 

To be consequential, as inference to premifes. 

Though there are or have been fometimes dwarfs, and feme- 
times giants in the world; yet it does not folhw that there 
muft be fuch in every age, nor in every country, Ttmfb* 
This dangerous doSrine muft neceflarily follow* from 

making all political power to be nothing elfe but Adam’s pa¬ 
ternal power. Lode. 

5, To continue endeavours! 

Then {hall we know, if we follow on £0 know the Lord. Hof* 
Follower, n.f [.from folhw.] 

1. One who comes after another ; not before him, or fide by 
fide 

Little gallant, you were wont £0 be a follower ; but now you 
are a leader: whether had you rather lead mine eyes, or ey^ 
your m after's heels ? Shakefpeei'e*s Merry I Fives of IF rndjir* 

No flop, no flay, but clouds of fend arife. 

Spurn’d and caft backward an ihe filloiuer s eyes* 

2- A dependant* 

3* An attendant. 

No follower* but a friend, 

4. An aflheiate; a companion. 

I low accompanied, can’ft thou tell that? 

—With Poins, and other his continual followers. Sb. H* I»- 

5. One under the command of another. 

1 hold it no wifdorn to leave unto them too much command 

over their kindred, but rather withdraw their followers f roni 
them as much as may be, and gather them under the com¬ 
mand of law. SprnjiPs State of Ireland. 

The underftanding that fhould be eyes to the blind faculty 
of the will, is blind it felt ; and fo brings all the inconve¬ 
niences that attend a blind follower^ under the conduct of * 
blind guide. South's Sertnons* 

w 

And forc’d /Eneas, when his {hips were loft, ^ 

To leave his fotl&w rs on a foreign coaft. Dryden s JFn* 

6. A fcholar; an imitator; a copyer; one of the fame fort. 

Be ytfolowers of me, even as f iun of Chrift- \ Eor. xv 
1 ’he true profeiTion of Chriftianicy inviolably engages all us 

followers to do good to all men. Sprat 7 s StrntsHh 

Every one’s idea of identity will not be the feme that 
goras and thoufands of his followers have. ^ cc 

I^he ftudious head or gen’rous mind, 

Follow r of God, or friend of human kind, 

Poet or patriot, rnfe but to reftore 4 ^ 

'Fhe faith and moral nature gave before. Popes Epf* 

Fo'«Y‘ 


Dryden* 


Pope* 
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Fo^ly. n.f [filh* French.] 
i t Want of underftanding; weaknefs of intc[le( 5 . 

2. Criminal weakneft; depravity of mind. 

Think’ft thou, that duty fball have dread to fpeak, 

When pow’r to flattery bows ? To plainnefs honour 
Is bound, when majefty to foly falls. Sbaiefp* King Lear. 

3. Aft of negligence or paflion unbecoming gravity or deep 
wifdorn* In this fenfe it has a plural, 

Love is Hind, and lovers cannot fee 
The pretty follies that themfelves commit; 

For if they could, Cupid himfelf would bluih 
To fee me thus transformed to a boy. Shakefpeare* 

Leave ftich to trifle with more grace and eafe. 

Whom folly pleafes* or whofe follies pi eafe. Popes Horace* 
To FOMENT, v.a. [ fomentor 3 Latin; fomenter* French*] 

I. To cherifli with hc«t. 

Every kind that lives. 

Fomented by his virtual power, and warm'd* Milton s P. L. 
i t To bathe wdth warm lotions* 

He fomented the ht;atl with opiates £0 procure fleep, and a 
fohjtion of opium in waiter to foment the forehead, Aibutknot * 
3. To encourage; tofupport; to chcrifti. 

They love their givings, arid foment their deeds no lefs than 
paients do their children* IVotton , 

Blame then thyfelf, as rcafon's law requires, 

Since nature gave, and thou foment'jl my fires. Dryden . 
I hey arc troubled wirh thnfe ill humours, which they 
^ themfelves iufufed and fomented in them. Locke . 

Fomentaction* n. j, [fomentation, Fr. from femnt.] 

1. A fomentation is partial bathing, called alfo ftuptng, which is 

applying hot flannels to any part, dipped in medicated decoc- 
tums, whereby the fleams breathe into the parts, and difeuft 
obftrufted humours. Quincy. 

Fomentation callcth forth the humour by vapours; but yet, 
in regard of the way made by the pouhi-, draweth gently the 
humours out, for it is a gentle fomentation* and hath withal a 
mixture of feme ftupefeftive* Bacons NaturalHijhry. 

2. The lotion prepared to foment the parts. 

The medicines were prepared by the phyficians, and the 

lotions ot fomentai rm by the mirfes. Arbuihmt cn Coins. 

roMkr^TER. n.f [ from foment* ] An encourager; a ftm- 
porter r 

Th^fc fatal diftempers, as they did much hurt to the body 
politick at home, being like humours ftirred in the natural 
wuhoLit evacuation, fo did they produce difadvantaeeous 
clk-cts abroad; and better had it been, that the raifurs and 
_ fomenters of them had never fprung op in Druina. HcweL 
F on. n.f [bcott. A word now obfolete.] A fool; an idcor. 
bicker I hold him far a greater fon , 

Trr-^’T-/ ^ 1 * v 1 ? the tllin " he cannot purchare. Spthfer's Pott. 

^‘7 n ;f L/™«> Scottifli. A word of which I have found 

"° , et 7 m °Iogy. To fonne Is in Chaucer to doat, to 

he fool ilk.] T 

l. Foolifh; filly i indifereet; imprudent; injudicious. 

r£ 1S T k u" 0W ! that the Grecians or Gentiles did account 
fooltftneL; but that they ever did think it a find or unlikely 

Sd feCk ^ * Cortverf,on b y fcrmons, we have not 

bCa,C " ° m ° f al ‘ l0Ve 0f finJkCl 

Tell thefe fad women, * 

1 is fmd to wad inevitable ftrokes, 

As ’tls to laugh at them. e/ i /i . r . . 

ffnni r „ doafiejpeare > CoTmanuu 

tyrant I may never prove fo fond 

J o truit man on his oath or bond. SbaMpcare's Timm 

1 am weaker than a woman's tear, ^ 

amer than deep, finder than ignorance. Shahefheare 
head thoughts may fall into feme idle brain; ' * 

But one bcltef of all, is cver wife . ’ ^ 

t r , , , ■ bou fee’ll 

How fubtly to detain thee I devife, 

Invmng thee to hear while I relate; 

hall n into wrath divine. 

But reafon with your find r?Hgion fi ghts - 

ThisT/L? beSaufe h ^hsTyran. L m ,-. 

2- Trifling /valued by folly W2y t0 dlC3t th J' fclf - 

Not with fond fhektes of the tefted gold 

As fanc^aSs°?hem e ^ "s’h ? Ch ° . r P f,< ‘ r 

3 - Foolia,,,., , Mvfurt. 

1 m a foolifli find wife. ^ S 
Like Venus I’ll fhlne Mdifin. 

™ find and he fine. 

+ ' ' rftd ,n ,co 8 re « “ ; Mm,, ddight6i 


FON 

Fame h in Jifelf a real good, if we may believe Cicerri* 
who was perhaps too fond of it Dryden s Juvenal* Dedication. 
1 * fond of my well-chofen feat. 

My pifturcs, medals, books complete. Prior. 

Some are fo fond to know a great deal at once, and love to 
talk of things with freedom and bohlnefs before they 
thoroughly underftand them. If attds improvem . of the Mind. 
To Fond. ) v. a* [from the noun*] To treat with great 
TqFc/ndle. J indulgence; tocarefs; to cocker. 

Howe’er unjuft your jealoufy appear, 

It does my pity, not my anger move: 

I’D fond it as the fro ward child of Jove. Dryden s Atfrengz * 
When amidft the fervour of the feaft, 

The Tyrian hugs, and fends thee on her breaflr, 

And with fweet kifles in her amis con ft rains* 

Thou may’ft infufe thy venom in her veins. Dry den*s Mn* 
They are allowed to kifs the child at meeting and parting ; 
but a profeflor, who always ftands by, will norfufter them to 
ufe any fondling expreffions* Gulliver's Travels. 

ToFonu. v* ft * To be fond of; to be in love; to doat 


on. 


tdow will this fedge ? My mafter loves her dearly ; 

And 1 , poor manlier, find as much on him ; 

And fhe, miftaken, feems to dote 011 me* Shakefpeare. 
Fo'ndler. n.f [from fond.] One who fondles* 

Fondling* n f [hom fondle.] A perfon or thing muehTohdled 
or careffed; fomething regarded with great affeftion. 

Partiality in a parentis commonly unlucky ; for fondlings 
are in danger to be made fools, and the children that are lea*ft 
cockered make the beft and wifeft men* DEJlrange . 

The bent of our own minds may favour any opinion or 
afti on, that may fhew it to be a fondling of our own. Locke 
Any body would have gueffed mils to have been bred up 
under a cruel ftepdamc, and John to be the fondling oi a ten¬ 
der mother. ArbuthmFs Hijhry of John Bull 

Bred a find tng and an heirefs, 

DrriVd like any lady mayVefs ; 

Cocker’d by the fervams round. 

Was too good to touch the ground. Swift 

Fo ndlv. adv. [from fond.~\ •' 

1. FqpliJhly; weakly; imprudently; injudicloufly. 

Moil fhal lowly did you thefe arms commence; 

Fondly brought here, and foolifhly fent hence. Shah. H, IV. 
Sorrow and grief of heart 

Makes him fpeak fcnd!y, like a frantickman. Shake.f. R II 
r icinus fondly advjfeth, for the prolongation of life, that a' 
vein be opened in the arm of feme wholefome youne man 
Ac blooJ be fuct«j B „ m - S N.LC%m ' 

The military mound ^ 

The Eritifh files tranfeend, in evil hour 

For their proud foes, thatyWA' brav’d their fate. Phillhs 
borne valumg thofe of their own fide or mind, * 

btiil make themfelves the meafureof mankind * 

Fondly we think we merit honour then, 

w u 3r*S,'fcM^ men - Ptt> ' s Cr!,i,i f m ‘ 

From common lightning of the Ikies, 

He. findly thought he might endure* 

The flalhes of Ardelia’s eyes. o ■*, 

2. With great or extreme tendernefs. W '”' 

Ev’n before the fatal engine dos’d, 

A wretched fylph too fondly interpos’d: 

F ate urg’d the flreers and cut the fylph in twain. pu, 
loudly or feverely kind. o ‘ 

Fo'n'dness. n.f [from /md.] savage, 

U Foolifhnefs ; weaknefs ; want of fenfe ; want of judgment 
Fondnefs it were fur any, beim* free J S * 

FoolZSt'S tll0 “8 h ‘bey goUen be. SpeafiTi Smu*. 

My heart had Hill fome foolifh findnefi for thee • 

But hence . t.s gone: I give it to the winds. Jddif Cato 
Hopelcfs mother! 

\yhofe/ w ^ could compare her mortal offspring 
I o thofe which fair Latona bore to Jove, 5 

3. I tinier paffion, 

Yourjealoufy perverts my meaning ffjl - 

y very hate is con ft rued intofondaefi. A. PhUl. Difi.Moth 
Lor inn a, with that youthful air, y 

Is thirty and a bit to fpare : 

Vietfondnej for a certain earl 
Began when 1 was but a girF 

4 * Unreafenable liking Sivifi^ 

tf> apy fin in them^lves ^ ° tflers » ™findmfi 

that is Ids than a ESrefiJuS ^"*?*?** thi 4 
with faithful endeavour, and meet 

Font, » f f f on . r , r — ^‘amntsnd's Fundamentals. 

9 M Metier, b. n / 7 . 
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